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The 


DEMOCRACY 


—-Fenner Brockway, M.P. 


“ 


HEN I heard the announcement of the testing of a British atom 


said Fenner Brockway, 


) bomb in the deserts of Australia,” 
MP, to a crowded meeting at Bermondsey on Monday, “I thought 
& once of Africa—that vast Continent one third of which is desert area.” 


‘ Lord Boyd Orr has told us that unless 
pe increase of food production is doubled 
DY 1956, millions of human beings will not 
ave enough to eat. By the same energy 

at we are using’ to create the atom 
bomb, we could within two years transform 
es deserts into cultivated food-bearing 
nds, 


The rearmament that was now taking 

Place in the world was far more likely to 
eate conditions favourable to Commun- 
‘sm, and far less likely to be a deterrent 
‘© the threat of Communism. 
. He believed intensely in personal liberty, 
TTeedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and anyone who held these views must 
*PPose all forms of totalitarianism, in- 
“ludine Communism. There was scarcely 
8eountry in which he did not know of some 
‘omrade liquidated ‘by Communists. 


byl? Britain Communism had little hold; 
ut if we allowed the standard of living in 
Tance and Italy to sink lower owing to 
earmament, the victory of Communism 
as inevitable. And what was true of 
these other countries in Europe, was still 
More true of distant parts of the world. 

C The most critical area in the struggle for 
Ommunism was S-E Asia, where the 
Wretched and miserably poor had been ex- 
Pioited over a period of years by the 
Tubber and tin companies of the West. If 
We allowed these people to feel that owing 
9 rearmament there was no hope of help 
Trom the West, then we were making a gift 
Sf these countries to world Communism. 


ar for ever.” She was now being re- 
armed. The Korean War we had justified 
*8 a war in defence of the 38th Parallel. 
C Was now becoming a world war against 
OMmunism. 

Whatever our Prime Minister might 
Say about his visit to Washington, any- 
One who read the American papers knew 
that Americans themselves believed that 

titain was now committed to supporting 
a full scale war against China. 


Foster Dulles advocated such a war, so 
"id Senator Taft (who might well become 

€rica’s next President). The State 
Fyeattment was now freeing the Seventh 
al €et to deal with Communist moves—in- 
cuding the bombing of the mainland of 


prena—and cancelling the orders which at 


taken prevent Chiang Kai-shek from at- 


Ing the mainland. 


Labour must oppose new war 
“That is the way to an all-Asian war, 


me to an all+World War,” said Fenner 
pacckway. He hoped that the Labour 


Y would make it quite plain that they 
d never be partners in such a war. 
ere was nothing now between the 
Russian and the Western disarmament 
Proposals that people with a sincere desire 
~ neace could not settle round a table. 
moussia, he felt, wished for the rearma- 
dit Of the West since it created the con- 
t “ons which gave Communism its oppor- 
innity; America wished for the rearmament 
t, Order to attain the strength from which 
\;.!Mpose her demands upon Russia. In 
S view neither side was sincere; but as 
theY Competed in their efforts to convince 
‘© world of their sincerity, they were 
und’ to get nearer and nearer. ; 
g,'Y€ must seek to show that Democratic 
gt ,talism was something distinct from 
nther the Communism of Russia or the 
ae talism of America; and which would 
imately harmonise the world. 
sig. C8t Britain had been on the wrong 
i. If instead she would assume the 
“Jership of the smaller powers in their 
miv&sle for world betterment, while she 
tant not gain materially, she would at- 
Whie that moral power in the world for 
of not only the people of Britais, but 
he whole world, were waiting. 


here Bevan is mistaken 


masking “Is Peace Possible?” Sybil 
Dhewson said that she would answer em- 
ot py cally, “Yes.” But not if you talked 
arene being achieved by preparation for 


Aneurin Bevan might be right economi- 


Woy! 


ea 
+ 
St 


cally, but she did not feel that pacifism was 
a question of economics. 

The question was not whether we could 
afford tne enormous cost of rearmament, 
the reduction in our standard of living, 
and the curtailment of our social ser- 
yices. It was a question of whether it 
was right to use the weapons of war for 
the purposes for which they were made: 
that of threatening other people with 
war. 


Lansbury showed the way 


Emrys Hughes MP began with a 
reference to Dr. Alfred Salter and Mrs. 
Salter, those two great personalities who 
had been such a spiritual force in Bermond- 
sey. With their names he inevitably asso- 
ciated that of George Lansbury, together 
they had done so much to build up the socia- 
list and spiritual movement in London. 

Referring to Postgate’s biography of 
Lansbury he quoted tha lines “ he may have 
been foolish, but he was not more foolish 
than anybody else.” We had tried the way 
of armed force, and we were now building 
up a German army to destroy Russia, after 
having had a great war to destroy Germany 
with the help of Russia. At the end of it 
all we had not destroyed totalitarianism at 
all, Was Lansbury so foolish ? 


The Labour Party must retrace its steps. 
If it opposes the present cuts in the social 
services, it must in honesty also approve 
the whole policy of rearmament which 
makes those cuts necessary. 


Dr. Soper’s influence 


In opening the meeting, the Rector of 
Bermondsey said that it was now 18 months 
since he had written in his Church maga- 
zine in support of Donald Soper’s utter- 
ance at the Bradford Methodist Conference 
concerning the relative evil of Communism 
and war. At once he had been asked “What 
are you going to do about it?” The result 
had been the resurgence of the Peace Pledge 
Union group in Bermondsey. 


He was proud to be associated with that 
group, and proud to be associated with this 


| 
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ARMAMENTS ARE 


DEST! 


FOURPENCE 
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Negotiation is the way 


7 HE basic disease of the age, 

which very largely accounts 
for our bewilderment and untertainty 
is that with all the scientific and 
technical advances of the last 100 to 
200 years we have not kept pace with 
this advance in terms of moral and 
spiritual understanding,” Canon L. 
John Collins, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
told members of Brighton United 


Eisenhower NOT for 
President campaign 


ae opening of the Eisenhower 
presidential campaign was 
picketed on the evening of Feb. 8 by 
the Non-Partisan Committee Against 
a Military President and the New 
York War Resisters’ League. Twelve 
took part carrying posters and dis- 
tributing leaflets. 


The scene of the Eisenhower rally was 
Madison Square Garden which was nearly 
filled. The streets around the Garden were 
crowded with Eisenhower supporters, many 
carrying banners. Taft and MacArthur 
supporters also demonstrated but the paci- 
fists received more publicity than those two 
groups combined. 


On the radio 


The demonstration was mentioned in at 
least four papers, including the top of the 
first page of the New York Times. It was 
also on the radio. The picketing received 
more publicity than any pacifist sponsored 
demonstration in New York in the last 20 
months (since Easter 1950). In addition 
to the radio and newspaper publicity many 
leaflets were distributed and thousands saw 
the posters. 


At one point while the picketers were 
chanting “No brass hat in the White House” 
they attracted a group of 400 Eisenhower 
partisans who responded with a resounding 
All of the demonstration was 
rather well received and there were few who 
called the pickets Communist (probably be- 
cause there were so many in the area with 
signs that they were looked upon as being 
a proper part of the election campaign). 

Organiser of the campaign is Robert S. 


meeting organised by the PPU and the first’ Auerbach, 115 W. 25th Street, New York, 
. N.Y. 


since the days of Alfred Salter. 


— CANON COLLINS 


Nations Association at a public meet- 
ing held in Brighton last week. 


“We have thought for too long that all 
that matters to get peace is to have more 
and more progress in means of production, 
more and more comforts, more and more 
standard of living in terms of material ad- 
vantages,” he continued. “As a result we 
have lost the art of living. We have for- 
gotten that the point of efficiency, the point 
of increasing the standard of living is that 
human beings may develop. And _ the 
essence of human life is personal relations.” 


The question was whether we could con- 
struct our society and create our inter- 
national relations so that human beings 
could live the way of love, the speaker 
continued. 


“The way of love means the way of 
negotiation,” he said. “It means the 
getting together of human beings to talk 
with each other and not at each other or 
against each other. It means negotiate, 
negotiate, negotiate—even if there seems 
to be no result. We go on.” 


This did not just mean holding confer- 
ences, declared Canon Collins. “ All 
international conferences at the moment are 
doomed from the start because countries 
come together not to negotiate in human 
terms but to get the best they can from the 
point of view of safeguarding their own 
interests.” 


“You cannot love anyone efficiently un- 
less you are prepared to try to understand 
their point of view, even if you entirely dis- 
agree with it,” he continued. “I am con- 
vinced that the Communist way of life is 
wrong but I am more convinced because I 
have at least tried to understand and get to 
know Communists. What is more I under- 
stand to some extent the idealism which 
underlay the Russian revolution of 1917. 
The way to defeat Communism is to provide 
the world with a better way of life, and I 
He the better way of life is the way of 
ove. 


_ “The people who want peace should be 
in the forefront for social justice through- 
out the world and that means not just look- 
ing for fair shares in your own country but 
fair shares for all the world. 
: “ People who want peace always ask, 
What can I do.’ The answer is that you 
can be responsible. We have become 
machine minded and think in terms of or- 


ganisations doing things instead of our- 


selves doing things.” 


A CONTRAST 


IN ARMS 


AND MISERY 


Country Population National Average Amount Free Grants Percentage Yearly 
(million) Income Income Spent for “Develop- of Armament Arms Burden 
(million) per head on Arms ment” of In Budget per head 
Backward 
Areas 
THE SQUANDERERS ; 
U.S.A. 155.3 £99,280 £639 £23,320 m. £12 m. 13% £152 
(1952) (Point Four) 
BRITAIN 50.6 £11,270 £223 £1,490 m. £39 m. 38% £30 
(1951) (Colombo Plan) 
FRANCE 41.9 £7,330 £175 £800 m. NIL 30% £19 
(1951) (Colonial wars) 
247.8 £117,880 £25,610 m. 
THE HAVE.NOTS 

INDIA 350 £7,000 m. £20 SOURCES: UN “ Statistical Papers,” E/1, p.15 (Dept. of 
PAKISTAN 75 £1,350 £18 Econ.). ‘Britain, Cmd. 8195, p.41. “Survey 
INDONESIA 80 £720 £9 of Current Business,” Jan., 1952, (U.S. Dept. 
PHILIPPINES 20 £320 £16 of Commerce). “Statistiques & Etudes 
KOREA (South) 20 £240 £12 Financieres,” July, 1951, Paris. ” 
THAILAND 18 £234 £13 NOTE: The above amounts are not strictly comparable, 
PERSIA 17 £510 * £30 as price-levels differ between countries—“Average 
BURMA 17 £221 £13 Income” does not give a clear picture, because 

——— a higher income-groups receive the largest part of 

597 £10,595 m. the national income. £=—$2.80. 


The “White Man’s Burden” How long will it last ? 


7OU PAY, on the average, £30 an- 
nually for rearmament at present: 


that is, one and a half times the sum 
people receive, on the averaye, to live 
in the Dominions of India and Pakistan. 


U.S. citizens pay the average sum 
of £152 for arms this year, that is, 


seventeen times the total annual in- 
come of the average Indonesian, and 
their yearly average income exceeds 
seventy-one times the Indonesian 
average. 

The three Western Powers alone 
spend on arms two and a half times 
the total income that 600 million people 


receive in Asia per year. 

The purpose of rearmament is “to 
prevent the spread of Communism.” 
The peoples in Asia desire higher living 
standards instead of perpetual poverty, 
caused by the arms race. F.R. 


(Right of reproduction freely granted) 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 
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RE-EDUCATING GERMANY 


HEN World War II ended 
Germany had lived for twelve 
years without democratic institu- 
tions. On the destruction of all 
organs of popular expression a mon- 
strous system of militarism had been 
built up which had made it possible 
for a ruthless dictatorship to use the 
German people for its evil ends. 
A particularly troubling aspect of this 
development was that most of the young 
people who were in their 20s and the whole 
of German youth had never known anything 
of democratic practice and had _ been 


Before Lisbon 


EACE NEWS goes to press be- 
fore the opening of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation meet- 
ing in Lisbon and while the attempt 
to reach a compromise between the 
French Government and the French 
Socialist Party is still under discus- 
sion. 


| It is impossible to say therefore what is 

' likely to be the outcome of the Lisbon meet- 
ing, but it is evident that the whole military 
structure contemplated for the European 
“Defence Community ” is in danger of col- 
lapse and that this may have important re- 
pereussions for NATO. 


Certain grim paradoxes enter into these 
negotiations. Thus, the widespread anti- 
militarist resistance to the plans for Ger- 
man conscription impel Dr. Adenauer to 
stiffen his demands as at least a temporising 
measure; while on the other hand it is the 
French Socialists rather than the French 
militarists that are most inclined to resist 
these demands and to put the heaviest em- 
phasis on the possible resurgence of the 
German military spirit. 

This is not because given militaristic 


schooled to take for granted the inevita- | assumptions, the French are less, but be- 
bility and desirability of the militarisation | cause they are more, realist than the French 


of the country’s manhood. 

It was held therefore that one of the out- 
standing post-war problems was the re- 
education of the Germans on behalf of the 
“peace-loving peoples of the world” who 
had been compelled to conquer them in war. 

Young German manhood had to be 
brought to an appreciation of democratic 
practice, while the children in the schools 
had to be educated in the ways of demo- 
cracy and peace. , m 

A report by British education authorities 
stated that under the Nazi regime “ every 
German text book, even infants’ primers 
and books on arithmetic, is flavoured with 
Nazi doctrine.”’ These were all eliminated, 
as were teachers who were known Nazis and 
likely to inculcate militaristic ideals. 

Later the Headmaster of Charterhouse, 
Mr. Robert Birley, was appointed Adviser 
in the British Zone to direct education along 
these lines. * 


A young German has recently written a 
letter. He says of German youth: 

“We wished to become democrats and 
anti-militarists, and we believed in that 
task. And again we have been deceived. 
A new ideal seems to have been destroyed. 

They tell us that it is necessary for us 
to become soldiers. They do not even 
ask us if we wish to wear a uniform 
again. The politicians, the radio, the 
press, have not ceased to call upon us to 
take an active part in political life, and 
here they are refusing us even the right 


to say our word in this decision which | 


affects youth more than any... 

“Democratic youth say no; it is neces- 
sary then to appeal to the reactionary | 
forces to constitute an army. The demo- 
cratic ideal of the greater part of Ger- 
man youth is in danger of being finally 
destroyed.” 


‘inat unis young German really does ex- | 


press the feelings of the majority of the | 
young pevpie of Uermany is supported by 
an enornwus amount or evidence. 

German opinion polls show heavy majori- 
ties ayainst supporc lor a defence contribu- 
tion while despice trade union leaders’ sup- 
port of conscription, protests have come 
trom factory groups district committees all 
over the country, 

The trade union leaders, clearly not 
speaking for their members, were conse- 
quently forced to deciare that the matter 
was not reaily their business, but was an 
issue tor the political authorities and the 
political parties. 

‘here nas, however, been so much oppo- 
sition from the rank and file of the Social 
Democratic rarty that one observer nas 
reported that the leaders have been in dan- 
ger of losing control. 

Resolutions against compulsory military 
service are being passed by students all over 
the country. 

All those manifestations of opposition to 
the re-militarisation of Germany have taken 
place in spite of heavy police suppression 
that has been applied to the activities of or- 
ganised pacifists and war-resisters. 

Something has apparently gone wrong 
with the Western plans for re-educating the 
Germans. 

Young Germans seem to have gathered 
the impression that the point of democratic 
institutions was to make effective the popu- 
lar will, and that in this lay their 
superiority over Hitlerifm. They have 
imagined also that militarism was in some 
way linked up with the building and equip- 
ping of a conscript army. 

They may have got this impression from 
those text-books that their re-educators de- 
cided to discard. 

* 


Oh, well! They will learn. Mr. Robert 
Birley and those associated with him have 
perhaps muffed their job somewhat. The 
Americans will do it better. 

That young German whose awakened 
hope and faith is in process of being des- 
troyed will have to come to a realisation 
that although the “ democratic way of life” 
is, of course, not like Hitlerism, it hag cer- 
tain things in common with it. 

He will have to he re-edutated. The 
accent is on the prefix. 

Or is it possible to hope that German 
youth in its turn may be setting out on a 
job of re-educating its neighbour peoples ? 


Right. If this business is to be confronted 
in terms of “ Realpolitik” there is no evad- 
ing that there are much greater manpower 
resources in Germany than there are in 
France and that no kind of safeguards can 
ultimately set aside the consequences of 
this fact. 


What is wanted is something that is more 
soundly grounded on today’s realities than 
“ Realpolitik.” 


The Bull in the 
China shop 


N April 5, 1950, in pursuance of 

a “true bi-partisan foreign 
policy ” President Truman appointed 
John Foster Dulles, the Republican 
Party’s expert on foreign affairs, as 
a consultant to the Secretary of 
State, so that he could advise Mr. 
Acheson on the “ broad problems in 
the field of foreign affairs and on 
specific lines of action (our empha- 
sis) which the Government should 
follow.” 


Foster Dulles has always been the fore- 
| most advocate of an American policy of con- 
| tainment in the Far East, and he engineered 
_the Japanese Peace Treaty as part of that 
! policy. 

' With that behind him, the continued un- 
certainty about the Korean peace talks and, 
no doubt, some encouragement from the re- 
sult of recent talks which Mr. Churchill had 
in Washington, he has now moved over to 
the offensive. In a recent broadcast discus- 
sion he advocated that the USA should let 
it be known that they would not stand idly 
by while any part of the world remained 
i under Communist or Fascist rule. 


Though we have been assured that the 
American action in Korea was the answer 
to open aggression and part of the policy of 
collective security, Foster Dulles claims that 
it was a step in the direction which he ad- 
vocated,’ which should now be carried 
further. 

He wants the USA.to abandon the “ neu- 
tralisation”’ of Formosa, ‘take the wrap 
off ’’ the Nationalist forces, and stir up all 
the trouble possible for the Peking Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Dulles is not only saying that the 
USA “should not allow the mainland of 
China to remain under Communist control,” 
he is calling for an American crusade 
against Communism everywhere—in China, 
Russia, and all the satellite countries. In- 
deed, the growth of the Communist vote in 
the Indian elections may well lead him to in- 
clude that continent as well before long ! 


Bi-partisan? 


Was Mr. Dulles trying to force the hand 
of the Democrats in this election year, or, 
was he, as a Republican, preparing the way 
for two of the candidates for the Presidency. 

Senator Taft recently claimed that the 
only chance to stop a Communist attack in 
South-East Asia was by a Chinese 
Nationalist invasion of the Mainland ! 
Harold Stassen said that, if elected, he 

| would restore MacArthur as commander in 
the Far East and advocated the use of 
Nationalist troops in Asia immediately, and 
“dynamic opposition’ to Communism 
everywhere in the world. 


Such declarations are disquieting enough 
if they come from any responsible politi- 
cian, but they assume a new significance 
when they come from the official adviser on 
foreign affairs. We have seen something of 
the danger of “ bi-partisan foreign policy ” 
in this country. 


The Americans have a right to know 
clearly what policy they will be supporting 
by their votes in the forthcoming election. 
For this reason, if for no other, President 
Truman should say plainly whether he en- 
dorses or repudiates the policy of his offi- 
cial adviser. As for the British people, if 
there is even the risk that Foster Dulles 
does represent American policy towards 

| China, and a change from encirclement 
i (dangerous enough) to active opposition to 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


Communism anywhere, they must make 
clear to our Government that we have come 
to the parting of the ways and are not pre- 
pared to back America in taking steps 
which lead so inevitably to a third world 
war, 


Burmese frontier 


HAT is happening on the 

Burma-China frontier? Re- 
ports from Washington indicate that 
Mr. Eden’s suggestion for an investi- 
gating United Nations commission 
to visit the areas has met with a 
“rigid reception.” 


Is Mr, Truman afraid of what might be 
found? This may well be so. 1t seems 
clear that though the American govern- 
ment is not officially involved in transport- 
ing Kuomintang troops and munitions from 
Formosa to Kengtung, private American 
agencies may well be taking a hand in stir- 
ring’ up new troubles in an already troubled 
area of the world, nor would it be the first 
time upon which private agencies have acted 
in such a way. Something similar was or- 
ganised against the Japanese before the 
Americans entered World War Ii and the 
base for those operations was also near the 
Burmese frontier. 


No wonder the Burmese government is 
agitated and has appealed to the United 
Nations to call for the withdrawal of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Kuomintang troops. For their 
presence and their activities might well pre- 
voke the Chinese into counter-action and 
Burma would become a_ second Korea 
through na fault of its own. 


A word from America and the traffic 
would stop. Will Mr. Truman say that 
word ? 


Korea continued 


HE United Nations representa- 
tives at the Panmunjom truce 
talks have reiterated their refusal to 
permit the inclusion of any other 
Far Eastern problems on the agenda 
of the political conference which is 
to follow the signing of the truce 
agreements. 


This attitude cannot be justified; the 
talks must not be allowed to break down on 
this issue. 


There is of course a limit to the area over 
which a settlement may be negotiated in a 
conference called to resclve the Korean war, 
but Formosa—neutralised by Pr.sident Tru- 
man at the outbreak of the war—is essentially 
a part of the Korean question, and to con- 
sider these matters without also recognising 
the right of the Government of the Peoples 
Republic to represent China at the United 
Nations is to risk the whole success of the 
conference and to ignore an elementary fact 
governing the situation. 


The chances of a larger conference later 
to review a possible solution of the wider 
Far Eastern problems would be immeasur- 
ably strengthened if such issues could be 
settled now; and this larger conference must 
be held if peace in Asia is to be assured. 


A statement may be expected from Mr. 
Churchill shortly. He should make clear 
beyond question that the British Govern- 
ment will look upon a Korean peace con- 
ference as a real move toward a complete 
settlement of outstanding Far Eastern 
problems. 


Green Book = red light 


N important discussion took 

place in Cairo in June, 1950, 
between Field-Marshal Sir William 
Slim, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and leaders of the Egyptian 
Government. 


Due apparently to Ernest Bevin’s desire 
that the discussion should be held with “the 
minimum of publicity” little notice of the 
meeting was taken at the time and no men- 
tion of it is made in the White Paper pub- 
lished by the British Government on Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations. 


A report of these conversations has now 
been published in a Green Book issued by 
the Egyptian Government, but, as far as we 
can ascertain, not circulated in Britain. If 
the account is a correct one it throws con- 
siderable light on the attitude of the Egyp- 
tian Government to the continued presence 
of British forces in the Canal Zone. 


Sir William Slim hoped that the Egyptian 
Government would not only welcome their 
presence but also become a partner in a 
suggested defence plan for the Middle East, 
because, in his view, a clash between the 
Western Powers and Russia was inevitable. 


He anticipated that in the event of war 
Russian troops would attack Egypt via Iran 
or Turkey. In his view the war wovjld be 
a long and devastating one—the only hope 


of success lying in a scheme which would 
link the European Detence Organisation 
with a Middle East Defence Plan. 


When the Egyptian delegates pointed out 
that they saw no cause for a Russian attack 
on Egypt except the presence of foreign 
troops there, they were told that their choice 
was between “satety and ruin —safety 
that is, in a joint defence system, or ruin 
if they stood outside it! ‘he Keyptians 
persisted in their view. “No power on 
earth can convince the Egyptian people that 
Egypt will be attacked because of itself.” 


The threat of war was being made an ex- 
cuse for the continued occupation of Egypt 
in spite of 60 previous undertakings te 
cen cuate) the latest being an agreement that 

ritish troops should leave Egypt by Sept. 
1949. RYE y pP 

At that rate, they urged, occupation could 
last for ever, since it would always be pos- 
sible to justify its continuation by a similar 
argument. 

They preferred to risk what was only 3 
vague threat of danger to the actual fact of 
an unwanted occupation. 


Calling a spade a spade 


_ Shim tried to persuade the Egyptians that 
it was no longer a question o1 occupation 
but of co-operation between them and Brie 
lish truops tor their defence, just as Bri 
tain had accepted the presence of Ameri 
can troops and air buses in England. ‘ihe 
incidents of the last months show that he 
failed to convince the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, though it is equally clear that it is 
still the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to force Egypt into a defence pact 
which would in their view only jeopardise 
the safety of Egypt, even if it is regarded a5 
essential to the defence of British an 
American interests. 

Those who know that American bases it 
Britain cannot defend this country and do 
in fact place us in unnecessary jeopardy 
will sympathise with the stand taken by the 
Egyptian leaders. We hope that the matte! 
will not be allowed to rest there, and that 
the British Government will be challenged 
to deny the accuracy of the Egyptian Green 
Book if they can, so that the British public 
may know, as is their right, what the crue 
tacts are, 


‘Our true destiny” 


N our first note last week, we 

suggested that the changed func- | 
tion of kingship was propabiy in line 
witn George VJ’s own ideals. 


Substance is given to this belief by the 
Queen Mother’s personal message—itse 
an innovation—thanking the peopies of tné 
British Commonwealth for their sympathy 
and attection. Readers of Peace ivews pry 
bavly noticed the signficant ending of thls 
message: “God bless you all; and may he 
in his wisdom guide us sateiy to our true 
destiny of peace and good will.” They may 
also have observed, by contrast, the sermo! 
preached by the Archbishop ot Canterbury 
in last Sunday’s Memoriai Service at St 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


Dr. Fisher commented extensively on th? 
national decline in morals—to which, ag he 
rightly said, the family lte and mora 
leadership of the late King offered a chal- 
lenge—but he tailed to point out how fat 
this spiritual bankruptcy is the fruit of wat 
and its aftermath. Kven the somewhat ob- 
scure statement that the Church “had to? 
tew clergy, after claiming no new recruits 
through two world wars,” did not lead t? 
the opvious conclusion that the remedy lied 
in “ peace and good will.” 


Kings and Queens, owing to their eonsti- 
tutional position, have to be more discreé 
than Archbishops, but there is no doubt i? 
our minds which message embodied the true! 
perception. 


The Queen Mother’s words recall the con 
clusion of the Duke of Edinburgn’s Presi- 
dential address to the British Association 
last year: 


“It is clearly our duty ag citizens t? | 
see that science is used for the benefit of 
mankind. For of what use is science i 
man does not survive ?” 
; 


We may indeed begin to hope if the ide? 
of Britain as a moral rather than a military 
leader among the nations has actually 
taken root in the minds of the Roya 
Family. Its members cannot, of course 
directly influence political decisions, but 
their outlook has an immense effect upon thé 
attitude of the voting public, who in a dem0 
cracy are the real policy-makers, 


A lesson from history 


JN the Spring of 1954 it will be 100 year 

from the commencement of the Crimes! 
war. Before that date it shpuld be usefu 
to look back on the history of that anti’ 
Rugsian period. , 


Tennyson in full panoply upli ‘ Chg 
banner of battle.” The aaa ae G. M 
Trevelyan in his “History of England’ 
(1926) “fed the war spirit with selects 
news and incitements to hatred of Rugsia- 
To resist “the savage Muscovite,” (so thé 
fighting journalism put it), “ our last man a 
must be enrolled—“ nay, our very women 


All that blundering hot blood! For af” 
other historian, H. L. Fisher, 80 years afte! 
could write of the invasion of the Crimé 
as “a mad enterprise.” “If the objectiv® 
was insane, the methods were tragic.” 


Will we learn from history during thes? | 
next years, 1952-4 ? oa 
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Engine driver 
refuses 


arms train 


ICHAEL GOULLET, a French 
engine driver and member of 
the World Citizens Movement, re- 
cently refused {o drive a train which 


was carrying munitions, reports 
AMIP, the World Citizens News 
Service. 


"In a letter to the Managing Director of 
the French Railways, he explained his 
action and thanked him for the very small 
Penalty exacted—a fine and a note of 
censure. 

“I did not refuse to work,” he said, “J 
refused to fake part in a transport which 
was not merely useless but might cause 
grievous harm. I do net believe in 
suicide, either individual oy collective.” 
The letter ended with the following 

words: “In the hope that these hellish 
convoys will no longer soil the railway 
tracks whieh peacefully cross our con- 
tinents, and that other trains of hope will 
carry the peoples of the world in ‘the path 
of peace, believe me, in all sincerity, your 


Bey): 


respectful and pacific servant. 


TREATMENT OF 
SWEDISH COs 
DRAWS PROTEST 


AGITATION in Sweden at the increasing 
% proportion of rejections of applications 
for exemption from military service came to 
a head when Axel Gustafsson, MP fo. 
Boras, put three questions to the Minister 
of Defence. The questions implied that 
there was evidence fot suggesting that 
Officials were over-rulinge the decisions 
made by the independent examiners who 
Investigate each individual ease. 

During the debate which followed, the 
Minister of Defence, Torsten Nilsson, stated 
that certain reforms were under considera- 
tion. Among other things the question- 
Naive which the examiners were supposed 
to use when interviewing CO's was to be 
Improved. 

An MP who had for many years been 
an examiner doubted whether many mem- 
bers of the House would be able to answer 
sgme of the questions as they were formu- 
lated in the existing questionnaire. 


»~ "2,200 Norwegians refuse 
military service 


DeRING the hearing of a case against 

a Norwegian CO in Stavanger, one of 
the lawyers expressed alarm at the fact that 
there were already 2,200 men in Norway 
who had refused to undertake military ser- 
Vice, 


He said iy was high time to put the brakes 
On, and young men must be taught that 
their private convictions must be subordi- 
nate to the needs of the community. 

The February issue of the Norwegian 
monthly ‘Mot Strémmen” contains a 
Vigorous refutation of the lawyer’s thesis. 


THE COAT AND THE CLOTH 


i With costs going up and up,” wrote a 
subscriber a few days ago—and I 
Wondered whether he was going to add “I 
am afraid I cannot afford to send so much 
to the Peace Pledge Union ”’—but No. 
_ The letter went on “my annual subscrip- 
tion is not going to help the PPU quite so 
Much this year, so I now propose to in- 
Increase it to 5s. monthly.” 
Splendid, you will agree. May I then 
emphasise two points the letter makes? 
Any increase in the cost of living marks 
a corresponding increase in the cost of the 
Work of the PPU. It is one thing to cut 
Your coat according to your cloth when 
Your coat is of an extravagant pattern or 
you have several suits, but we have reduced 
Sur expenses to the minimum necessary to 
Carry on our essential work. To cut the 
Cloth any further means to destroy the coat. 
The alternative is to find more cloth. 


The letter goes on to show how this can 
be done. To spread an increase in sub- 
Scriptions over 12 months may well be less 
dificult than to give it in a lump sum. 
Many members could not afford to send £3 
Once a year, but could with less difficulty 
Send 5s. each month, 


Would you seriously miss 2s. 6d. if you 
Sent it each time you read this fortnightly 
appeal from PPU Headquarters? 


I know it is a nuisance to get a postal 
Order or stamps, and perhaps it is the 
bother which deters you rather than the 
“<S. 6d.! But I expect you go to the post 
fice at least once a fortnight, and when 
You get into the habit of buying a P.O. or 

ew extra stamps then it will cease to be 
@ bother, and you will be helping to pro- 
Vide the extra cloth that is so necessary. 

STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Amount received in 1952: £50. 
YT aim for 1952: £1,000. 


an onations to the Peace Pledge Union 
pltld be sent marked “ Headquarters 
Spt,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 

€Pppard House, Endsleigh Street, 1W.C.1. 
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He changed 


my views on 


conscientious objectors 
—WITNESS AT TRIBUNAL 


By MARY WILLIS 


WITNESS at the London Appellate Tribunal last week, Mr. L. 

. Smith, said of an applicant that through talking to him he had 
completely changed his views about conscientious objectors, and had also 
recovered the interest in religion which he had lost many years before. 
“T used to think that a conscientious objector was a person to be despised,” 


he said, “but I now look upon him as a 


Mr. Smith added that he had tried by all 
the means at his disposal to tie the young 
man in knots, but he had an answer for 
everything. 

The applicant, Ronald Newman, of 
Kentish Town, had told the local tribunal 
that he had first become horrified at war 
when, as a boy of 1], he got to know and 
like some German prisoners of war. At the 
time of the local tribunal he was not at- 
tending any church, but he said that he had 
since been “guided” to the Chureh of 
Christ, which is strongly pacifist in out- 
look, and had become a member. 

My. Channing, an evangelist of the 
Church of Christ, said, “ All he desires in 
every particular is to follow the way of 
Christ.” 

The Tribunal said that they saw no 
reason to vary the decision of the local 
tribunal, which had removed Newman’s 
name from the register of conscientious 
objectors, on the grounds that the lad 
had not studied the subject sufficiently. 


Altogether, nine appeals were dismissed 
at this sitting, and only five were success- 


ful 


Other unsuccessful applicants included 
two recently-joined members of the Peace 
pled Union, Robin Bewg and Raymond 
Swain. 


Didn’t know how to register as CO 


Raymond Swain, an agricultural tractor 
fibter, comes from the small village of Han- 
wood in Shropshire, and was represented 
by Denis Hayes, who described him as a 
very shy and reserved young man, who had 
never discussed his objections with anyone. 

He had not known how to register as 
a CO until he received his notice to take 
a medical examination, on which there 
was a note telling him that he could do 
so within 48 hours after taking the ex- 
amination. 


Swain attended a Church of England 
school, where he was taught the Sixth 


fine record 


WV ORK camps were organised last year 
by Service Civil International (of 
which the International Voluntary Service 
for Peace is the English section) in ten 
different European countries, and in three 
countries overseas—Algeria, India and 
Pakistan. Altogether, 1,319 men and 
women volunteers, of 35 nationalities, took 
part in the work in Europe, which included 
housing and social work in Genmany, de- 
corating a youth hostel and forestry in 
Great Britain, and “ pick and shovel” work 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria and 
the Netherlands. Help was given to 
several villages damaged by avalanches. 


In the overseas services, 150 volunteers 
took part, many of them non-Europeans. 
There were five camps in Algeria, where 
“pick and shovel” work was done, five 
camps in India for “ pick and shovel ” work 
and school building, and one camp in Paki- 
stan for housing work among refugees. 


Many new projects are in hand for 1952. 
In Southern Italy there will be a long-term 
project where a small team will construct 
a road for a poor village; in ‘the Pas de 
Calais, France, the French and Belgian 
branches are to co-operate with Girl Guides 
in building a tuberculosis sanatorium, and 
in Algeria a dispensary is to be built in 
one of the suburbs of Algiers. 

Later in the year it is hoped that a large 
number of volunteers will be able to jain 
a joint project for the Italian flood areas. 


His pet aversions 


AM WALSH, the well-known Bolton 
pacifist who lost a leg and an arm in 
World War I, had a long article published 
recently in the Bolton Evening News, in 
the course of which he said: 
“My pet aversions are radio in all its 
forms; garlic; sliced white loaves; slippery 
pavements; our civil defence wallahs who 
know what they are talking about—but 
don’t talk about what they know; all 
totalitarianism, whether of east, west, north 
or south; politicians who emphasise the 
‘mock’ in ‘democracy’ by condemning to 
the risk of death and disablement the 18- 
year-olds they deny the vote—and war it- 
self. War is a crime against humanity, I 
would not support or sanction another.” 


What Christianity has done 
for the heathen! 


“The Fijians are fine set men, a warrior 
race, and they have recently raised a bat- 
talion to fight against the Communists in 
Malaya.”—From the Archbishop's letter in 
the February York Diocesan Leaflet. 


| 
opportunity of coming here. 


person of quite noble characier.” 


Commandment in the form “Thou shalt do 
na murder,” and he told the Tribunal that 
he regarded this as the most important 
commandment, and this was the reason why 
he could not take part in militaray training 
or military service. 

Arthur Leeks, a eafpenter, of Kersey, 
nr. Hadleigh in Suffolk, who had told the 
local Tribunal, “ Something inside me tells 
me it is wrong: to fight,” said he based his 
objection on religious grounds, and that 
he belonged to a small community which 
worshipped at his parent’s house. He was 
granted conditional exemption. 


The real meaning of Christianity 


An Irishman, Michael O’Sullivan, of 
Aston, Birmingham, said, “I disagree with 
wat because of its indiscriminate 
character,” and that, having been brought 
up a Catholic, he knew very little about the 
Bible until he came to this country to work 
and obtained one. Some of its teachings 
were explained to him by fellow-workers at 
Cadbury Bros., where he was employed for 
a time. 


“The more I read the Scriptures the 
more I became convinced of the real mean- 
ing of Christianity,” said O'Sullivan, “and 
i¢ coincided with my own personal views 
even before I read the Scriptures.” 

He said he accepted this country as his 
country at the moment, and was not in- 
fluenced in his stand by Irish nationalist 
sentiments. 


“T believe that my attitude, even 
though [I am only a common individual, 
may help in some way to even out these 
ridiculous differences in the world. If 
every individual like me were to do as I 
am doing, I believe there would be no 
need for the governments to argue.” 


His apveal was dismissed. 


_ David Willoughby of Coventry, a Christa- 
Guphian, who was appealing against non- 
combatant service, said that his church re- 
quired its members to join neither the com- 
batant or non-déombatant forces nor the 
police force, because even in the police force 
they might be required to use violence. 
This was corroborated by Mr. Mitchell, a 
member of his church, and the tribunal 
agreed to vary the condition of his exemp- 
tion to land, forestry or hospital work. 


| Z-OBJECTOR PROTESTS 
| AT BIRMINGHAM 


From a correspondent 


‘ 


Co tribunals were described as hypo- 

“ _¢eritical when Ernest Arthur Siggers, 
of Heather Road, Smethwick, appeared be- 
fore Birmingham Tribunal recently. 


After having heard a number of cases 
dealt with he told the tribunal: “It seems 
I am wasting my time.” 

His objections to further service in the 


Forces as a Z-Reservist were based on poli- 
tical grounds, he said: 

“That does not concern us at all,’ said 
the chairman, Mr. G. L. Dawson. “We 
cannot interfere with the policies of Par- 
hament.” 


“Would 


it mot have saved time and 
money if you had written to me and told 
me that?” asked Siggers, whose written 
statement was before the tribunal. 


“When I received my recall papers I 
saw the phrase—‘to deter aggression ’— 
that is a lot of hypocrisy. It would have 
been move reasonabJe if they had said, ‘We 
will make it uncomfortable for you if you 
don’t go.’” 

“You say this is all hypocrisy,” said an- 
other member of the tribunal, “but what 
would you have said if you had not had the 
i We have you 
here to see if it is possible for you to put 
up a case.” 


“JT am not religious and I have no other 
grounds,” replied Siggers who was told 


that his appeal would not be recommended. 


Cyril Bertram Wood, 35, of Selly Oak 
Road, Birmingham, avho said he had served 
with the Medical Conps and with the Royal 
Signals told the tribunal that he had “a 
deep moral objection” to further service. 


“My objection is. to war itself,” he said. 


“That is a matter of politics,” said the 
chairman. “I want something more than 
moral objections.” 


Wood said he was a member of the Bir- 
mingham Peace Group and the Kingsnorton 
Peace Group and that he attended pacifist 
meetings. When he said he objected to 
killing and to wars the chairman said: “So 
does everyone else. That is not a ground 
for objection.” 


His application was refused. 


FOOTNOTE: Tribunal was wrong. Politi- 
cal objectors have been recognised by tri- 
bunals on a number of occasions. 
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Pastor Dawe explains 
te the Press 


MY DUTY AS 
A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER 


PUBLIC tribute to his church 
and congregation was paid by 
Pastor Ernest Dawe, of Dalston 
Congregational Church inastatement 


to the Hackney Gazette last week. 


Explaining why he had decided not to 
appeal against his recent conviction on two 
charges of obstructing the police while dis- 
tributing leaflets in support of a pacifist 
demonstration by Operation Gandhi out- 
side the War Office, he said: 


“ At the original hearing there was con- 
siderable doubt whether the magistrate was 
accepting my evidence or that of the police, 
which were completely at variance, but at 
the resumed hearing he made it quite clear 
that he accepted my account as accurate, 
so that there is no longey any need to take 
it further to vindicate myself. Moreover, 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 
1848, any person who aids the commission 
of an offence may be charged and sentenced 
as if he had actually committed that 
offence. 


“In other words, the magistrate was 
within the law in deciding that none of my 
actions in themselves constituted obstruc- 
tion, yet still finding me guilty of obstzuc- 
tion. 

“QObstructine the police may cover a 
great many actions; this was a_ well- 
organised, orderly, and completely non- 
violent, demonstration to draw public atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a body of 
opinion in this country that is opposed to 
the British manufacture of atomic weapons, 
the use of our land for bases for foreign 
troops and eventually the possession of 
armed forces at all for this country’s 
defence, 


“As a result of last week’s tragic news 
we sang in our church on Sunday, Isaac 
Watts great hymn, ‘Our God, our Help 
in ages past,’ as I imagine many other 
congregations did also. It contains these 
lines: 

“Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure.” 


“Yam among the minority of 
Christians who believe that to be true, 
and are willing to take the risk of acting 
upon it. I conceive it to be part of my 
duty as a Christian minister to persuade 
others to trust in God alone. 

“May I fucther take this opportunity of 
paying public tribute to my church and 
congregation? Their understanding, loyalty 
and friendship have meant a lot to me, 
and have prevented this... incident... 
from assuming an importance out of all 
proportion.” 


February 


Cycle ride to Moscow 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT 


NJ EMBERS of Peacemakers from all 
parts of the USA, and some from 
Canada, who met in Detroit early this 
month for a conference, decided to set up an 
international committee te sponsor an inter- 
national team that would make another 
attempt to cycle to Moscow (Four Peace- 
makers made the attempt last year). 
At home, the conference thought that any 


future Peacemaker projects would have to 
satisfy the following three conditions: 


1. That it be in the field of anti- 
militarism; 
2. That it be in the U.S. rather than in 


Europe or elsewhere; and 


3. That it be of such a nature that it 
would be available to all Peacemakers 


everywhere. 


During the conference, the Rev. Ernest 
Bromley presented a report on tax refusal 
in which he expressed concern at pacifist 
organisations in the USA deducting PAYE 
taxes from employees’ pay. 


It would, he said, be pointless to 
make a_ direct appeal to the public 
to withhold payment of taxes while “ paci- 
fist tax gatherers” continued to aid the 
government’s armament programme. 


The conference decided that a “John 
Woolman type” deputation should visit the 
heads of these pacifist bodies and “lay the 
problem on their consciences.” 


Bill and Paula Sutherland were appointed 
as staff members for Peacemakers for a six- 
months period to carry out the liaison work 
for the formation of the international team 
in Europe. 


Death of Mrs. David Murray 


WE announce with regret the death, on 

J Jan. 30, of Mrs. Dorothea Murray, 
wife of David A. Murray, chairman of the 
Scottish PPU Council. 


Mrs. Murray did not share her husband’s 
views but she welcomed all his friends at 
their home. She will be missed by many 
PPU members in Glasgow. 


We extend our deepest sympathy to David 
Murray. 
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OUR POST-WAR 


AST week J reviewed some of the 
agreements into which Britain 
entered during the Second World 
War, all of which are legally still 
binding, although some of them have in fact 
been ignored in greater or less degree (and 
not by this country alone) and may be re- 
garded as having been in fact largely super- 
seded by policies expressed in later Treaties. 


It is these later Treaties, involving ob- 
ligations of military action, which I wish 
now to examnie, 


In the 19th century British statesmen re- 
garded a policy of ‘ splendid isolation” as 
best suited to this country’s position and 
interests and least likely to involve her in 
wars in which she did not wish to parti- 
cipate. ’ 

So long as Britain had an unquestioned 
lead in international trade, the British Navy 
was mistress of the seas and there was no 
combination of major powers against her, 
this policy worked, but by the end of the 
century these conditions no longer held 
good. ) 

Britain’s economic lead wag rapidly be- 
ing overtaken, Germany had begun building 
a rival navy and the growing resentment of 
Britain’s world domination was evidenced 
by the widespread hostility expressed during 
the Boer War. Only with the aid of the 
Dominions and after a prolonged struggle 
did the Power which had defeated Napoleon 
overcome the resistance of two small farmer 
republics. 

The lesson was learned. Britain entered 
into a military alliance with Japan in 1902 
to safeguard her eastern interests, recon- 
ciled her differences with France, forming 
the Entente Cordiale in 1904, and followed 
this by an understanding with Russia in 
1907. 

Although there was no automatic obliga- 
tion to go to war—except in the case of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance—Britain had, in 
principle, thrown in her lot with one of the 
armed camps into which Europe was divided 
and her participation in the already 
threatening conflict was henceforth practi- 
cally inevitable. 


The League of Nations 


The desire to prevent a repetition of the 
war of 1914-18 found expression in the es- 
tablishment of the League of Nations. 

Rival military alliances, a potent cause of 
that war, were to be replaced by a general 
League, embracing all civilised nations. 
Machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes was provided. Sanctions, diplo- 
matic, economic and in the last resort mili- 
tary, could be employed against any ag- 
eressor. Secret treaties were henceforth 
illegal. 

The League failed to prevent World War 
II mainly because the selfish interests and 
policies of the Powers proved stronger than 
their willingness to undertake the essential 
requirements of peace. 

The economic division between the 
“Haves” and the “ Have-Nots” had not 
been resolved by the first War. It was in- 
tensified by the economie conditions of the 
inter-war years and particularly by the 
world-wide depression of the 1930's. 


The United Nations 


During World War II plans for replac- 
ing the League by a new and more effective 
international organisation were widely 
discussed. 

The official view was, however, that the 
League had failed, not through the unwil- 
lingness of its members to pursue peace 
policies, but through the lack of provision 
for automatic military action against 
“ageression.” Thus was born the Charter 
of the United Nations with more teeth than 
the Covenant of the League. 

But lest these “teeth” should be used 
against one of the Great Powers, the veto 
was allowed to these States. The United 
Nations was thus an effective body (so far 
as military power can be regarded as “ effec- 
tive”) against all States except those which 
alone could seriously threaten the peace of 
the world. 

The anomaly of this situation became evi- 
dent when the deep-seated antagonism be- 
tween the USSR and the western allies 


BOOKSHOP 


HOUSMANS 


Important titles from our latest list 


Forty Years and an Epilogue 
The Autobiography of Stephen Hobhouse 


12s 6d. 

C.P.F.L.U. 
The History of Christian Pacifist 
Forestry and Land Units, by Rev. Lewis 
Maclachlan, with a Memoir to Rev. Henry 
Carter 12s, 6d. 


The Theological Basis of Pacifism 
By Canon Raven ae 7s. 6d. 
The Task of Peacemaking 
Report of the World Pacifist Meeting 
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MILITARY 


OBLIGATIONS 


which had been cloaked by war-time propa- 
ganda became more and more evident. In 
a conflict in which one or more of the Great 
Powers was interested no military action 
would be taken by the Security Council. 
Consequently, member States once again be- 
gan to feel the need of supplementing the 
international machinery by more local and 
reliable “ defence ” systems. 


Reversion to military alliances 


A somewhat strained interpretation of 
Chap VIII of the Charter, dealing’ with 
Regional Arrangements, was held to justify 
these new military alliances, though in fact 
Art. 53 says that “no enforcement action 
shall be taken under regional arrangements 

- without the authorisation of the 
Security Council” except against enemy 
States of World War II. 

They have also been held to be justified 

by Art. 51 of the Charter legalising self- 


defence against armed attack until the 
The second of two articles on 
Britain’s treaty commitments by 


HAROLD BING, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


Chairman of the War Resisters’ 
International 


Security Coumcil can take effective action. 
If the “attack ’’ were by one of the Great 
Powers (or a satellite) the veto would of 
course prevent action by the Security 
Council. 


Dunkirk Treaty 


The first of these local arrangements to 
which Britain became a party was the Dun- 
kirk Treaty of March 1947 with France. It 
provides for mutual support in “ prevent- 
ing any infringement by Germany of her ob- 
ligations with regard to disarmament and 
remilitarisation and generally of ensuring 
that Germany shall not again become a 
menace to peace.” 

“ All the military and other support and 
assistance in his power” is to be given by 
each party to the other in the event of an 
armed attack by Germany, or of hostilities 
resulting from efforts to enforce observance 
of German obligations either by one of the 
signatories or by the United Nations. 

The two countries bound themselves not 
to enter into any alliance or coalition 
directed against the other (a rather un- 
necessary undertaking, one would have 
thought, for two members of the United 
Nations !}. The preamble makes reference 
to “the Treaties of Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance which they have respectively 
concluded with the USSR.” 


Brussels Treaty 


In March 1948 followed the Brussels 
Treaty, between Belgium, Britain, France, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands, which pro- 
vided for economie, social and cultural col- 
laboration and collective self-defence. 

The last-named is covered by Art. IV: 
“Tf any of the High Contracting Parties 
should be the object of an armed attack in 
Europe, the other... Parties will, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Art. 51 of the 


Charter of the UN, accord the Party so 
attacked all the military and other aid and 
assistance in their power.” (Art. 51 is ex- 
plained above). Other States may, by 
agreement of the original signatories, be 
invited to adhere to the Brussels Treaty. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Parallel with these military agreements, 
a movement towards closer European union 
had been developing. It was hoped by con- 
tinental countries that this would lead to a 
West European Federation including Great 
Britain. 

The unwillingness of Britain to commit 
herself prepared ‘the way for the acceptance 
of a wider scheme of military security in 
which both the USA and Britain would par- 
ticipate. Thus arose the North Atlantic 
Treaty, signed at Washington in April 1949, 

The original signatories were Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, the United Kingdom and the USA 
(Greece and Turkey joined later). 

By Art. 5 of this Treaty, “the Parties 
agree that an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them 
alland... each of them... will assist the 
Party or Parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith ... such action as it deems neces- 
sary, including the use of armed force, to 
restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area.” 

The “ North Atlantic area” is defined in 
Art. 6 as including the territory of any of 
the Parties in Europe or North America, 
French North Africa, occupation forces in 
Europe, islands under tha jurisdiction of 
any of the Parties in the North Atlantic 
north of the Tropic of Cancer or their ves- 
sels or aircraft in this area, The inclusion 
of Italy, Greece and Turkey and the refer- 
ance to North Africa bring practically the 
whole Mediterranean region into the 
“North Atlantic area’! 


NATO 


The North Atlantic Treaty went further 
than its predecessors in setting up a perma- 
nent organisation. 

By Art. 9 is established a Council on 
which each of the parties is represented, to 
consider matters concerning the implemen- 
tation of the Treaty. In particular the 
Council must set up a Defence Committee. 
So that we now have in fact a permanent 
military organisation under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, planning joint military 
action. Against whom? (Bismark once 
said that if you find two nations entering 
into a defensive alliance, the first question 
to ask is, “ Against whom is it directed? ”) 

The Treaty may be reviewed after 10 
years, and after 20 years members may 
withdraw on giving one.year’s notice to the 
Government of the United States. 

It is thug evident that the much-vaunted 
United Nations Organisation is no longer 
regarded by many of its members (includ- 
ing some of the permanent members of the 
Security Council) as providing security, and 
nations are therefore reverting to the old 
practice of military alliances—a practice 
which history has proved again and again 
only leads to war. 


A study in hero-worship 


By VERA BRITTAIN 


Mission With Mountbatten, by Alan Camp- 
bell-Johnson. Hale, 25s. 


HIS book has the fascination of 
top-level political gossip. 

Its author, already the biographer of 
Eden and Halifax, accompanied Lord 
Mountbatten to India as Press Attache 
during the momentous period which covered 
the transfer of power. His record is a 
day-by-day documentation of the history 
which he helped to create. 

To his Press Attaché Lord Mountbatten 
was a hero in a sense as complete as that 
of Carlyle’s famous classic. Despite heavy 
competition from such world personalities 
as Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah he domi- 
nates the Indian scene, glamorous as a 
film-star, resourceful as a Commando, and, 
like all leaders whose performances become 
legends, a spectacular figure which gradu- 
ally appears larger than life. 

It is not surprising that Lord Mount- 
batten should have assumed these Titanic 
proportions in tthe eyes of his gifted at- 
taché. More remarkable is it that the 
reader, after absorbing much detailed evi- 
dence, comes to feel that ‘the hero- 
worshipper’s estimate is not, after all, 
greatly exaggerated. 

The Mountbattens—for the courageous 
and imaginative Edwina plays a vital part 
in the story—conducted their diplomacy by 
individual discussion and the creation of 
personal relationships where none had 
existed. Lady Mountbatten characteris- 
tically speeded up the emantipation of 
Indian women which was itself a part of 
the process of liberation, ‘but sHe was far 
from being confined to the restricted acti- 
vities popularly known as “the woman’s 
sphere.” The author describes, for in- 
stance, how she was present for the first 
hour and a quarter of the Viceroy’s initial 
interview with Gandhi “to help produce the 
air of friendliness.” She also brought a 
new informality which astounded the 
Viceregal servants, who found her con- 
tinually trying to move the heavy teak- 
framed chairs and sofas without their aid. 


Throughout this book the author shows 
deseriptive skill and a sense of humour. 
He is no dry-as-dust civil servant; without 
moving the spotlight from Mountbatten, 
he reveals the Indian leaders in entertaining 
verbal vignettes. Patel, who is apprecia- 
tively treated throughout, “ conjures up the 
vision of a Roman Emperor in his toga”; 
Prasad impresses “by his serenity and- 
doubted depth of mind”; Nehru, confronted 
simultaneously by Gandhi’s murder and 
acute personal danger, “looked inexpress- 
ibly sad and careworn, but talked quite 
quietly and with amazing self-discipline.” 

Gandhi himself is seen not only as leader 
and prophet, but as the incalculable element 
in the Viceroy’s plans owing to his un- 
deviating obedience to his “inner voice.” 
Jinnah is treated with less than the writer’s 
usual fairness; that austere and enigmatic 
character may be better understood when 
Hector Bolitho has finished his recently 
commissioned biography. Alan Campbell- 
Johnson describes with zest the deliberate 
overlapping of Viceregal inteftviews with 
Gandhi and Jinnah: 

“ Once the formalities of preeting were 
over the encounter baffled Mountbatten’s 
calculations. For Gandhi and Jinnah, 
with their chairs far apart, were quite 
unable to aise their voices sufficiently, so 
that they seemed to be like two old 
conspirators engaged in long-distance 
dumb show.” ‘ 
Tragedy and dignity reach their maxi- 

mum in the vivid chapter entitled “ Mahat- 
ma’s Martyrdom.” The author concludes it 
by quoting the one paragraph printed by 
the Hundustan Standard on a leader page 
otherwise completely blank: . 

“ Gandhiji has been killed by his own 
people for whose redemption he lived. 
This second crucifixion in the history of 
the world has been enacted on a Friday 
—the same day Jesus was done to death 
one thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
vears ago. Father, forgive us.” 

Mission With Mountbatten seems to solve 
the problem of presenting India to a read- 
ing public which has hitherto declined to 
regard it as “news.” 


The Soviet people 
and peace 


The Friends Peace Committee have 
published in leaflet form* an 
article by Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale 
on her visit to the Soviet Union as 
a member of last year's Quaker 
Mission. The leaflet concludes: 


APY visit left me with the absolute 
“"*  eonviction that the Soviet people 
themselves passionately desire peace. 

They did not have to be dragooned 
into signing the peace petitions. These 
documents express exactly what they 
think. 

They are convinced that there are 
many people in the West, especially in 
governments and business circles in 
the West, who want to attack the 
USSR and to destroy its economy and 
social structure, and that the stock-pile 
of atomic bombs and the ring of atomic 
bases ave being prepared for that pur- 
pose (there are plenty of quotations 
trom the speeches of Western politi- 
cians and articles in the Western press, 
assiduously repeated in the Russian 
press, which confirm that impression). 

They regard our rearmament pro- 
grammes, and especially the rearma- 
ment of Germany and Japan, as proof 
of the evil intentions of the Western 
governments, but cannot conceive how 
anyone can suppose that the Red Army 
is to be used for anything but the de- 
fence of their enormous land frontier ! 


It also left me with the conviction 
that the Soviet government wants 
peace. 


It would be just madness to suppose 
that they would jeopardise their tre- 
mendous schemes of reconstruction and 
expose their own country to a repeti- 
tion of the cruel devastation of the past 
war, for the sake of invading Western 
Europe or attacking the USA. What 
could they possibly gain from that ? 


But what they do want (and in this 
they are not alone) is to put themselves 
in an advantageous position both in re- 
spect of defence and in respect of inter- 
national bargaining power. The Red 
Army is one manifestation of this; 
their ringing themselves round with 
satellite powers—willing or unwilling— 
ig another; and I think that the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal, the Five Power 
Pact Petition, and the rest of it ig in 
that sense a political move designed to 
undermine the fighting power of the 
West. It is certainly not an attempt at 
real reconciliation, which is the only 
true basis of peace. 


But it ought not to be met by the 


counterblast of vilification, of hatred or« 


of scorn. Rather we should attempt to 
express, both to the Soviet people and 
to their Government, our concern that 
the whole world atmosphere of mutual 
fear, suspicion and distrust should be 
changed, and our conviction that the 
good of each is dependent upon our re- 
cognition that we are all members one 
of another. 


*ghd. each, 1s. 1d. dozen; 7s. 6d. 100 
from _Housmans Bookshop (Peace 


Ae Ltd.), 3 Blackstock Road, London, 
NA 


FORTY YEARS 
AND AN 


EPILOGUE 


An Autobiography by 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE 


Social reformer, Christian pacifist and 
writer on mysticism, Stephen Hob- 
house tells in this revealing volume 
the story of his life pilgrimage. Born 
in comfortable circumstances, he tells 
how he was lead to embrace volun- 
tary poverty, to become a C.O., to 
study prison reform, and finally to 
write his well-known volume on the 


mystics. 
12s. 6d. net. 


From all Booksellers 
JAMES CLARKE & CO. LTD. 
5, Wardrobe Place, London, E.C.4, 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


writes every week In 


FORWARD 


On sale everywhere — Friday 3d. 


Postal subscription 19s. 6d. yearly 


from FORWARD, 26 Civic 
Street, Glasgow, C.4. 
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' s WELLINGBOROUGH: 7.30 p.m. Alma 


January 29, 1952 
Mr. Nicholls (Con., Peterborough): Will the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
take steps to divert all German steel] pro- 
duction in excess of the amount permls- 
sible under occupation decree, to Britain 
and other European countfies in pro- 
Portion to their respective rearmament 
efforts? 


Mr. Nutting (Joint Under - Secretary): 
Western German. steel production 1s 
limited to 11.1 million tons per annum, 
but the three occupying powers have 
agreed that Western Germany may pro- 
duce more if the additional production 
contributes to Western defence. In 1951, 
Western Germany produced 13.5 million 
tons of steel of which 2.5 million tons 
(in direct and indirect exports) were sent 
to Western Defence countries in 11 
Months. 

bo ae * 

Mr. Dodds (Lab., Dartord): Is the Prime 
Minister aware of the public desire for 
Personal talks between Marshal Stalin, 
resident Truman and himself in order 
to lessen the international tension; and 
is he now in # position to make a state- 
Ment regarding a meeting between him- 
self and Marshal Stalin? 


THE 
PURPOSE OF 
JESUS 
by 
E. L. ALLEN, >.>. 


4 stimulating book .. - 
Church of England Newspaper 
‘. all will appreciate Dr. Allen’s 
handling of the most pressing 
‘oncerns facing Christians today. 
The Life of Faith 
‘. relates the New Testament to 


@ issues of our day. 
Times Lit. Supplement 


+, a wealth of encouragement and 


Peace News 


Ss. 


ThE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATICN 
8 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Notes for your Diary 


Friday, February 29 


As thin is a free service, we reserve the 


The Prime Minister: I have nothing to add 
to the reply which I gave on Nov. 12 
last year: 


“There are at present no plans for 
negotiations on general problems with 
the Soviet Union, but the possibility of 
a high-level meeting should not be ex- 
eluded if cifcumstances are favour- 
able.” 


Mr. McGovern (Lab., Glasgow, Shettleston): 
Will the Prime Minister take care not to 
rule out the possibility of meeting 
Marshal Stalin, bearing in mind that 
Stalin has already met Ribbentrop, 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Japanese Am- 
bassader, whom he_ kissed on both 
cheeks; and will he see that that is, not 
repeated if he should meet him? 

The Prime Minister: The hon. Gentleman 
is as good a judge of such delights as I 
am. 

January 30, 1952 

Mr. Fenner Brockway (Lab., Eton and 
Slough): On what grounds was a depu- 
tation composed of five hon. Members, 
and of Mbiyu Koinange and Achieng 
Oneko, representing the Kenya African 
Union refused by the Minister of State? 


Mr. Lyttelton: The Minister of State is 
always happy to see hon. Members. He 
did not refuse on this occasion, but pre; 
ferred to meet them after his return from 
Jast Africa when he would be in a better 
position to discuss the problem. The 
Minister was not prepared to see the two 
delegates from the Kenya African Union 
—since, as he explained at the time, he 
thought it unsuitable that he should con- 
sult representatives of any particular 
“ace or party in Kenya on the eve of his 
departure for East Africa. 


Mr. Brockway: I appreciate that the Mini- 
ster was ill while in Kenya, but is it a 
fact that he was not able to see the re- 
presentatives either of the major African 
organisations or the major Indian or- 
ganisations? In view of that fact, is 
the Minister now prepared to meet not 
only the Members of Parliament but the 
delegations from Kenya? 


Mr. Lyttelton: The Minister will always be 
prepared to meet Members of  Parlia- 
ment, but he must retain discretion 
about which delegation he meets and 
judge whether they are representative or 


not. 


” * 


Mr. Harold Wilson (Lab., Huyton): We 
have this long-term problem about which 
we are all agreed. The main considera- 
tion about the long-term pfoblem is some 
settlement of the American problem. It 
means above all world planning of raw 
materials, expansion of raw materials to 
avoid shortages as the world economy 
develops and some long-term arrange- 
ments for the purchase of raw materials 


a 


LATEST TIME 


Mr. Emrys Hughes (Lab., 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


for 


morning before publication. 


putting a floor in the-market when prices 
sink, as they have been doing recently. 


I do not say that this crisis is caused 
by rearmament, 
rearmament ‘has intensified the problem 
and made it more immediate; we shall 
not solve this problem until the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and some of 
my hon. Friends on this side of the house 
stop clinging to this sacred cow of a 
£4,700 million armament programme. 


It is generally accepted now the whole 
world over as excessive. It is accepted 
in the United Kingdom by many who 
were reviling a few of us when we ex- 
pressed that view a year ago. It is ac- 
cepted in Western Europe. 


It is quite clear now that the arms 


Of course it ds not, but | 


programme we are facing is taking on 
more and more of the nature of a pre- 
tence. It has no relation to military 
preparedness. 

If the Government Front Bench thought 
we were facing the immediate danger of 


war would they be running down stock- 
piles in 1952, particularly those stock- 
piles of bulk goods which we accumu- 
lated painfully and at heavy cost last 
year? If they really were trying to pre- 
pare for the danger of war they would 
recognise that those stockpiles in this 
country represent a certain saving of 
shipping space in time of war and a 
saving of dozens, perhaps hundreds, of 
destroyers and lives. Yet in order to 
cling to this re-armament programme 
they are willing to sacrifice an essential 
part of it. . 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ferred to the acceptance of United States 
financial aid. This I believe to be a great 
blunder on the part of the Government 
and of anyone who supports the Govern- 
ment on this issue. It was right that 
there should be a re-allocation of the 
physical burden of re-armament, but to 
suggest that because we have taken on 
an unfair share of the arms programme 
we must be compensated with financiai 
doles from America is a very dangerous 
proceeding. ... 


It is true, and we have always paid 
tribute to the fact, that Marshall Aid 
was given virtually without strings ex- 
cept on conditions necessary for the 
European Recovery Programme. Now, 
American economic aid is under the con- 
trol not of the economic departments but 
of the Pentagon (U.S. War Dept.). From 
now on economic aid will only be given 
to those countries which do as_ the 
Pentagon wants in military promrammes 
and foreign affairs. 


February 4, 1952 
Ayrshire S.) 


asked the Ministry of Supply the cost of 
the Valiant bomber that crashed 


re-] 


Low paid 


Mr. 


February 22, 1952, PEACE NEWS—5 


Up and doing 


THEY CAN’T PAY 


W'ACH week hundreds, perhaps about 2 


: thousand, pacifists and sympathisers 
in other countries who are unable to sub- 
scribe for Peace News receive it either 
from a British reader, or because of a 
special subscription which enables us to 
continue this work. 
social service jobs, currency 
difficulties and prison sentences are 
among the reasons which prompt us to 
arrange free supply, and we are in im- 
mediate need of volunteers to— 

a. Re-post their copies to an address 

which we will provide; or 

b. Pay subscriptions for direct supply 
to special people; or 
Donate to the Fund which pays for 
bulk supplies sent to German anti- 
war groups. These groups devote 
monies received from PN sales to 
their national work, but are not al- 
lowed to send payments to us. 
‘an you help in any of these ways? We 
shall be grateful to hear from you. 

HFM. 

Circulation last week, 12,500 


cently; how many of the same type have 
been ordered; and to what extent pro- 
duction has been held up pending en- 
quiry. 


Mr. Sandys: It would not be in the public 


interest for me to reply to the first two 
parts of the Question. The accident will 
not cause any delay to production. 


February 5, 1952 


Emrys Hughes (Lab., Ayrshire S.) 
asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
if he is aware that the call-up of agri- 
cultural workers is causing concern to 
farmers engaged in food production; and 
what action he proposes to take to deal 
with the matter. 


Mr. Snadden (Joint Under-Secretary): My 


right hon. Friend is aware that the call- 
up of agricultural workers is causing 
concern to farmers and has received a 
telegram from the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland urging that it should 
be ended. Similar representations have 
been received by my right hon. Friend 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service from the National Farmers’ 
Umion of England and Wales. A reply 
will be given as soon as possible. 


£ 


{RENOUNCE WARANDIWILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
- YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, WC! 
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WOMAN, ELDERLY. Pacifist, vege- 
tarian, domesticated, seeks work of pro- 
gressive and humanitarian nature. Whole 
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Low 3 fe f NOTTINGHAM: 1 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho. March 4, 7 p.m. Write Stephen and Winifred Stoner. SMALL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
p, -YVNDON, N.W.1: 7.15 p.m. Friends Ho. rig eae He: Phillip <TasnBuli ‘Edmunda: “CHALLENGE OF Socialism,” Public | Phone 421. settlement offera accommodation to people 


Neton Rd: Audrey Jupp, ‘ Pacifists and a 

Li Foreign Policy"; London Group 
ur Pacifist Fellowship. 

Pros h: Rev. Prof. C. E. Raven, DD, “ The 

Dects for Peace": FoR. 


Saturday, February 23 
ELTHAM: 7.43 ‘p.m. Progresm Hall. Ad- 
pa! Seymour Rd: Debate with Woolwich 
ee Council. “ ‘That Pence cannot be 

polished with force of arma"; PPU. 
“RENDAL: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, Stra- 
dy Bate: Reginald Reynalds, *' The Foun- 
Mons of Peace *: Lakeland Area PPU. 


rine St: 


& 


Monday, February 25 é Feb. 29, 8 p.m. Bethnal Green Library | comfort, friendty atmesphere, terms mode- 
otAywarps HEATH: eee p.m. Cong. Rectec mana Stl oe Bae “Sia abacele (facing tube). Speakera: Innocent, | rate. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling. 
gtarlour; Hugh Faulkner; FoR. a nee - | Ivimey, and Hamblin. NOW IS the time to book for your 
BRAREET :-@7.200nim ERI Sorensen eae, | Gaorme \Nortonge South Afric aig APR = spring or summer holiday. Highfield 
face in the Far East”; PPU. Thursday, March 6 Vegetarian Guest House, the Heads, Kes- 
Tuesday, February 26 LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtr eo eae in naiam & wick, ae amidst PeaP fendiod offers 
sQVATFORD: 8 p.m. Green Man, High | Ho. Bush Rd: Lt.-Col. N. Read Collins, z get Testa es iaeh a abe coe a 
De. (upstairs dining-room); “ Quoth Mr. |“ Against Conseription '; PPU and FoR. ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE. vege- | Phere- holaday. ae ea See al 
ww": Adrian Brunel, | reading and LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's | tarian and diet reform. Others welcomed. types of holiday. Anne Horner. Tel.: 508. 
Pking shout his anthology; Watford | Inn Fields; Open-air Mtg; Robert Horni-|Sea front. small village. Innisfree, St. UNFURNISHED FLAT or cottage re 
Ree Council. man; PPU. Mary's Bay, Ashford, Kent. Tel. Dym | quired by FoR ecaouple. London and ont- 
CWARDIFF: 7.30 p.m. Friends Ho, church 266. skirts. Suggestions appreciated. Edwards. 


ng lea St: Dr. Iowerth Peate, ‘* The Life 

Syequmuel Roberts, 19th century pacifist "; 
Rut Pacifist Group. 

ng, "CRMOND: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Ver- 

“9 Rd, E. Sheen: Mra. King Beer, 

Upypkeriam and ity Relations to Peace"; 


“The Economies of Peace’; 


SHEFFIELD: 
Ho, Button Lane, 3; Edith Freeman, “ The 
work of UN during 1951”; 


CROYDON: 


Ritchie Calder, ‘* Dispossessed children of 
the world. what can be done?”; 
Miss M. F. 
International League. 


Wednesday, March 5 


LONDON. W.C.L: 7.30 p.m. Dick Shep- 
pard Ho; 
paganda and Peace": 


Saturday, March 8 
GLASGOW: 3 p.m. Community Ho. 214 


SoF. 


Monday, March 3 
7.30 p.m. Friends Mts 


make history.” 
Sunday, 


PPU. 


Tuesday, March 4 
8 p.m. Town Hall, Kathe- 
Lady Allen of Hurtwood and 


7.30 p.m. 
Institute. 


Tuesday. 
Scientific 
Kath. 


Chair: |7.. The Gospel 


Adams, OBE, MA: Women's | follows. 


Febroary 24, 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


All weleome. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 
of Peace! 


meetings at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Rd, Victoria, S.W.2. 
Speaker: 
at 7 p.m. 


R 
1 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
“War and the Working Class.” 


HOLIDAY BUNGALOW 
Two miles N. 
Sale: 
£7. 


2: “Do men 


four. 
J. Thorburn. | con 


conveniences. 
eocker No. 9. 


NATIONAL 
March 9. 
as delegates from all 
Hospitality offers 
£ urgently needed. Further 


Box 390. 


oyal Literary and 
8 Queen Square, 


Soeia]) hour | 174 Uxbridge Rd, W.12. 


cellent sands, tonie air. 


of Great Britain. o 
sanctuaries. 


Friday, 


Friday, March 7 


Brian Cummings, “‘ Press, Pro- 


PRUs 


Gas 


inclusive. Send 


BOWLEAZE COVE, Weymouth Bay. 
Luxury 4-berth caravan. 
lighting and cooking. 
for 
Buckland Newton, Dorset. 


fis Ries Jesse Rd., E.10. 
From sens.}, YUGOSLAV HOLIDAYS 


brochure. Gray. j 
or accommodation only. 


accommodate 
Devon coast. 
Easiwork pressare 


ASSEMBLY of Women— 
500 workers for Peace coming 
parta of Britain. 
for night Sat., 
information 
on degations programme, etc., from I.W.D. 
SHE 2180. 


NORFOLK: QUIET senaide village, ex- 
Near Broads, bird 
Good food (vegn. optional), 


in 
homes and camps. 18 days incl. from £20, 
Departures every 
weekend from April, summer season. 
ganised by Holiday Friendship Service. 


willing help with Church and/or Sunday 
School, Sunday and/or week-night activi- 
tees 48 Kentwell Close, S.E.4. New Croas 


All 


LITERATURE, &c. 


QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practiee of 
the Religioua Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London. i 

HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
Postal service for all your book require- 
ments. Entire profits go to Peace News. 
Enquiries welcome, please send s.a.e. for 
eter we ppuer sts Bookshop (Peace 

ews ; lackstock 
N.4. Tel STA 2262. eset oaage 


March 


ates SALE & WANTED 
WORK, by Charles Cra 
10s. 6d. All kinds of cane, fat Able, ae 
braid, ply bases, beads, ete, from Whines 
and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, God- 
manstone, Dorchester. And don't forget 
your Garden Canes. Lists free. 
ECONOMY LABELS. Save expense 
and envelopes, help to publicise Peace 
News, by using PN Economy Labels. Large 
size, attractively printed, Is. for 50, 1s. 9d. 
100, 17. 6d. 1,000, post free. Plain Js. 6d. 
200, 138. 6d. 1,000, post free. Peace News 
Publications Dept. 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


holiday 


Or- 


Ck : . Clyde St, C.1; Charles Ashanin, “ Yugo- 445 Strand, W.C.1. TEM 4929. Write. STAINLESS 
Ga eRLMSEORD: 7-30 p.m. Friends Mtg Blavie —country nnd people’’; FoR. POSTAL send stamp, state holiday date. table desert ei erp gt 
“cow '': Gerald Bailey; SoF. Thursday, March 13 SUBSCRIPTION RATES Aid Ralf dozen forkal to mateh in weasel 
Wednesday | Feb 27 LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg al Henrie Taw) EERSOR 21 Also cutlery | hor eae the, World's hest. 
aPARK onesday, February 27 sto, | Ho- Bush Rd: Thelma Woolfe, “Her Visit icles Petree Ey, “BACHELOR, 39, lke eontact sincere |hotela. Cach cith necrer auranta and 
e'Pina| a: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho: }tq Austria’; PPU. : home loving domesticated lady, interested |T ¢C orcer ention PN. 
wild Reynolds, “The Quaker Testi- Twenty-four weeks 10s. idgaeeGea mainlyeaelt@stipporting Shitamedell aed apper, Cutler, 18 Ashberry Rd, Shef- 
CAM: Pence“; SoF. F Saturday, March 15 RRS. Ses yee CRE lightful temperate country overseas. Box Wwacee PR 
Ho "MBERWELL: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg] LONDON, W.C.1: 3 p.m. Dick Sheppard | U.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks: | 389 ' aa OOF WATCHES are cheaper 
Reigythsbore Rie ye ets Fe Ho: “How can we best cope without Three Dollars a year. | — Ae ea, rs pelection ip lata ana 
af). | Societ ee ruder- i ant": iseussi - = : ¢ RTO. b 
Prac eect oe Fe inewe Tall eateget Nott | AIRMAIL, SUBSCRIPTION RATES: ENTERTAINMENT Boe sina atecked, “Tasticge aoa ORE 
Bros TOL: 7 pm. Friends Mtge Ho,]J Burgess, § West St. Hertford: Education| United States, Canada, India, Africa: INTERNATIONAL YOUTH centre in- | 77 rene speciality. Aubrey Brocklehurst, 
Tanencit: News commentary by Bill | Commission PPU. -, | vites you. to Grand Social, Dance and rent Way, Finchley, London, N.3. 
gat aa Sunday, March 16 Bdabe pee ad Daa vs F5) Cabaret Ary Eh success! UlRLY Cay Revue : 
OR a ps ad dad tistes. ts. & 5 5. Ran oi 
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Page Six 


Atom Bomb 


MILLIONS WASTED IN AUSTRALIAN DESERT 


ROM time to time there have 

appeared stories in the Press 
about our rocket testing range at 
Woomera in the Central Australian 
Desert. 


But when I questioned the Minister of 
Supply about it in the last Parliament i 
could get no information about the money 
that has been spent there “for security 
reasons.” 


We do know, however that large scale 
experiments are being conducted there: 
one statement was to the effect that half 
of the expenditure is being met by us and 
the other half by the Australian Govern- 
ment. Official reports have told us that a 
considerable personnel is stationed there 
and a small town is in process of erection. 


Even if we cannot expect to get detailed 
information, yet we are surely justified in 
asking for the approximate sum that has 
been spent up to date on this enterprise. 


There will certainiy be more interest in 
Woomeva with Monday’s announcement 
from 10 Downing Street that our new 
atomic weapon is to be tested there this 
year. 


Wasted millions 


In Monday’s Manchester Guardian there 
appeared a strongly worded leading article 
on the subject headed “A Wasteful 
Weapon.” 

It said: 

“An announcement from 10 Downing 
Street last night said that an atomic 
weapon produced in Britain would be 
tested in Australia this year. It con- 
firms what has long been suspected—that 
Britain is wasting millions of pounds on 
duplicating work done in the United 
States. 

“The monetary cost cannot be stated 
because one cannot tell how far the funds 
of the Ministry of Supply and other de- 
partments are deyeted to atomic weapons 
rather than other atomic development, 
the cost, however, must be heavy. Not 
only money is being used but quantities 
of scarce material and skilled labour. 
And all for what? So far to produce 
one bomb or torpedo or whatever it may 
be, compared with the hundreds being 
produced in the United States. F 

“True the numbers may soon be bigger 
but they will still be a fraction of Ameri- 
can outout. True also, the scientific 
knowledge gained in British laboratories 
and on Australian test sites may differ 
in some particulars from ite knowledge 
and experience gained in the United 
States. And if it does no doubt each 
party will carefully keep what it knows 
under its own hat. That is one of the 
consequences of the McCarran Act and 
of the susnicious silence which has fallen 
between Britain and United States on 
atomic matters. The advent of a British 
bomb may, of course, cause Congress to 
think again and jt will please the British 
Government by showing that we are al- 
most keening up with the United States 
and Russia. 

“But it is more than a little odd that 
we must waste millions of pounds im 
order that we may impress our best ally 
and odder that we must build a bomb in 
order to explode the McCarran Act.” 
From the point of view of the advisability 

of a government on the verge of bank- 
ruptey spending a huge sum of public 
money on research on an atom bomb at a 
t'me when America is doing the same 
there oueht to be a public outcry against 
the 10 Downing Street announcement. 

But there are far more important issues 
at stake than that. 


The moral issue 


There is the big moral issue. For the 
last fortnight the Archbishops have been 
expatiating about the need for more at- 
tention being given to religion in our 
national life and have been stressing the 
importance and the need for great leader- 
ship in moral issues. 

What are the Archbishops and the 
Bishops and the leaders of the Christian 
Churches going to do now that the official 
announcement has been made that the 
British Government is experimenting with 
the most hellish discovery ever yet made 
by man. 

For the purpose of having an atom bomb 
can only be to use it as a threat or a 
bargaining counter in international nego- 
tiations. 

In short we, will be able to say to Com- 
munist countries: “We have now an atom 
bomb that can be used to blast your cities 
off the face of the earth, which can destroy 
millions of people, including civilian non- 
combatants, pregnant women, helpless and 
innocent children, which can in the space 
of a few minutes destroy hospitals and 
churches, nurseries and asylums, and 
obliterate human life over large areas. 


What will Churches do? 


It is true all this has happened on a 
smaller scale before but the atom bamb is 
the grand climax in destructive warfare. 


Now the communiqué from 10 Downing 09U 


Street is issued as a proclamation to the 


whole world that we intend to do our best | 


to take a leading part in this devilry. 
Do the leaders of the Christian 
Churches intend to keep silent over this 
new development? Or do they intend 


to issue an up-to-date re-affirmation of 
the princinle as expounded by the founder 
of the Christian religion that those who 


take the sword shall perish by the sword? 

Now it is essential to remember this 
when it comes to talking about the atom 
bomb, especially when we know that the 
dropping of a comparatively small number 
of atom bombs on these islands would have 
terrible consequences for the people of 
Britain. 


Can anyone seriously argue that this 
new development is likely to bring greater 
security or safety for us or anybody else. 


What about Russia? 


We will be told, no doubt, that the action 
of the British Government is justified in 
view of the fact that the Russians have the 
atom bomb. 


But we must remember also that at the 
recent meeting of the UNO at Paris, the 
Russian delegation repeatedly demanded 
the banning of the atom bomb and agreed 
to what was a considerable concession from 
the Russian point of view, that a system of 
continuous inspection by an international 
authority should be set up. 

Yet at this moment, the British Govern- 
ment announces to the world its intention 
to proceed with this explosion in Australia. 
It is interesting to note that the Man- 
chester Guardian seems to think that it 
is meant to impress the USA as much as 
the USSR! 

It is significant, too, that this announce- 
ment should be made from 10 Downing 
Street. 

The first official communiqué to come 
from 10 Downing Street in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth is that Britain proposes 
to explode an atom bomb. 


Authors’ 


himself signed the appeal. 


“What an odd to do has arisen over the 
Authors’ World Peace Appeal! The in- 
fluential “ Pendennis” of the Observer 
sniffs at it with the utmost dislike. He 
wonders how people can be so simple as to 
sign it, He.seems to think that helping a 
movement like this will help Soviet expan- 
sionism and therefore tend to bring on 
world war. 

“Suspicious as I am about the Kremlin, 
I cannot agree with “Pendennis.” I signed 
because I believe wholeheartedly in trying 
to avoid a Third World War, and readily 
give a pledge to encourage an international 


———— 


Bevanism no 


real alternative 
— VICTOR’ YATES, M.P. 


rppHE Annual Meeting of the No Conscrip- 
tion Council was held at the Kings 
Weigh House, London, on Friday, February 
15., Mr. T. C. Foley, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, presided. 
; In the course of an address, Mr. Victor 
| Yates MP, said that there was no essential 
difference between Bevanism and Govern- 
ment policy. Whether the programme of 
armaments expansion was spread over 
three years or five, it still assumed the same 
kind of foreign policy and it still involved 
conscription. 

Among instances of hard cases he had 
met he described the case of a widow who 
had approached him. When her husband 
died 19 years ago she had been left with 
a young family of gne daughter ard five 
sons. She had worked to keep and edu- 
cate them. Since they had grown up, the 
daughter had married and the eldest son 
had been killed while serving in the RAF 
during the war. All the four remaining 
sons had been conscripted, one having 
been sent to Germany, and another to 
Palestine. The youngest son had re- 
cently been on embarkation leave before 
being sent to Korea. 


Tumbling to barbarity 


The Rev. Claud M. Coltman MA spoke of 
the decrease in the value now placed upon 
human life. We were tumbling down to 
ever lumér levels of sheer barbarity. Con- 
tempt for life had grown, and in Korea had 
reached a new low level. We had become 
so debauched that people hardly murmured 
against it. 

Lt-Col. N. Read-Collins, who took up the 
duties of Secretary at the beginning of the 
year, gave an account of the proposed 
future work of the Council. He said that 
| one of its principal features was to carry 
t a national survey relating to conscrip- 
tion and its effects on all classes of people. 
For the services of interviewers they would 
rely largely upon university students— 
people studying sociology and associated 
sciences. 
| It was hoped that representative data 

could be obtained as a result of approxi- 

mately 2,300 interviews throughout the Bri- 
' tish Isles. 


PEACE NEWS 


Feb 22 1952. 


SYBIL MORRISON 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


ite should save a great deal of money if we closed down the Army and the 

Navy; but we could not afford to doit... any security that a country can 

provide for its citizens against injustice or poverty or disease or ignorance or 

unemployment is founded on sand unless the existence of the country is 

secured against foreign enemies.—“ Scrutator,” Sunday Times, Jan. 17, 1952 
¥ 2 


The reference of any foreign register will inform us of the number of thousand 


a se men that are now under arms in the vast colonial s 
ritish Empire, or Russia, Austria or PF 


a cost the peace of the 


ystem of the 


rance; and one is scared to find at whut 
globe is to be kept... but whenever we see the doctrine of 


peace embraced by a nation, we may be assured it will LNVy 
pe é : j be. ; not be one th 
mjury; but one, on the contrary, which has a friend in the bottom of tee 


of every man... 


T is many centuries since “ foreign 
enemies’ invaded this country, 
though the British have themselves 
occupied and ruled in other lands. 
They have also fought in other 
countries as “ defenders” and “ libe- 
rators,” making of those countries a 
battlefield, the horrors of which have 
been remote from their own homes. 
There is, therefore, a tendency to forget 
the sufferings of those who have endured 
enemy occupation, and to think in terms of 
repelling the foreign invader on the soil of 
any country but our own. 

In the last war this country, it is true, 
suffered from the effects of concentrated air 
attack, but the huge sigh of relief which 
went forth when Russia became the object 
of attack and took the main shock and 


stress of Hitler’s great armies, tanks and 
bombs, is evidently quite easily forgotten. 


*~ 


The situation now is very different; the 
attack, if it comes at all, will obviously come 
from the air, and what Churchill once called 


World Peace Appeal 


TORY EDITOR EXPLAINS 
WHY HE SIGNED 


R. W. L. ANDREWS, editor of the Conservative “ Yorkshire Post,” 

recently published in that paper a statement commenting on recent 

attacks on the Authors’ World Peace Appeal, and explaining why he 
Mr. Andrews wrote: 


settlement through peaceful 
Another world war, to my mind, would be a 


he 
hellish catastrophe. It would cause mil- 


negotiation. ! 


lions of deaths in agony. Nobody in this! 


country can possibly want war. If the 
Russians or any other people believe we are 
lusting for it, they are utterly deceived and 
the more often we proclaim the truth the 
better. 

“J believe we should do everything to 
save the world from the threatened 
calamity both by readiness to settle the 
problems in a_ reasonable spirit and by 
strengthening our defences so _that no 
power can hope to overwhelm Britain and 
her allies. I have said so often enough in 
these columns with every sign of approval 
from many readers and shall go on saying 
so as opportunity offers. Why then should 
I refrain from signing a plain declaration 
that J am against another world war ? 


“Silence is dangerous ” 


“ One knows of course that words can be 
twisted. Some of what I have written here 
has been misreported on occasions in Mos- 
cow. That is a risk one has to run. But I 
am sure that silence on the danger of 
world war would be represented in Moscow 
far more dangerously. 

“What would Russian people think if the 
writers of this country all refused to say 
that they dreaded and hated the possibility 
of world conflict ? Then indeed, it would be 
argued by the Russian propagandists that 
we were trying to foment a renewal of war 
and the Kremlin, if it were so disposed, 
could work in a most evil way on people’s 
fears. 

“It seems to me good morals and good 
sense that we should do what we can to bring 
about real and friendly peace while making 
sure that if hostilities are unleashed upon 
us we shall be in a position to defend our- 
selves well. 


“J refuse to let the Communist claim all 
peace movements as their monopoly. a 
Conservative and a supporter of Mr. Chur- 
chill I am as eager for peace as any Left- 
Winger.” 


Week-end Work Camp 
- in London 


rPHE Friends’ Joint Work Camps Com- 
mittee is organising a Weekend Work 
Camp in Stepney from April 3 to 6. The 
work done will be cleaning and decoration 
of the homes of families among whyin the 
Stepney Pacifist Service Unit is working, 
and there will also be an opportunity to 
see something of the work which is going 
on, to discuss formally and informally, and 
to attend a Friends’ Meeting for Worship 
for those who want to. 

The camp is primarily for 16-18 year 
olds, but a few older people will be welcome. 
Those taking part are asked to bring 
rations and pay the cost of their food— 
2s. 6d. a day—if possible. 

Enquiries should be sent to the Com- 
mittee at Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


“ ;" a0 
—“ Essay on War,” Emerson 


“the softening up process ” will be directed 
In alt probability at the buffer between the 
warring Powers, which may well be Great 
Britain, 

The barriers against such an attack are 
already being erected and the buffer 1s be- 
ing got ready throuzh the setting up ot 
some 15 or 16 American air bases. The 
atom bomb, which Mr. Churchill hag 1m- 
plored the USA at all costs to preserve an 
produce, will undoubtedly be launched from 
this island and obviously no “ enemy ” with 
any strategic sense at all would tail to make 
a supreme effort to prevent the “ take-off” 
of those bombers. WVlainly the brunt of the 
next World War, should it come, will fall, 
not upon Belgium, Holland, France or Rus 
sla, as in the past, but upon Great Britain. 


If there are people who believe that atom | 


bontbs can be repelled, and who deceivé 
themselves into thinking that the survivors 
of an all-out atom bomb attack will care 
whether they are invaded or not, it is time 
that responsible leaders undeceived them 


instead of building, not upon sand but 0? — 


the black mud of deliberate falsehood, a8 
unreal sense of security, j 


* 


The social reforms in this country, and 
their hope for the future, are certainly 
founded upon a quicksand sucking down an4 
strangling life, ir their only,support is pre- 
paration tor a war which cannot give tnet 
life, but only death. 


That there are many grievous faults of 
government in Russia can searcely be de 


nied; that minority opinion cannot be heat? | 


there, and is indeed not tolerated at ally 
may well be true, but these things will nd 


be remedied by a world war, which will be | th 


inevitable if there is no brake put upon the 
gathering speed of the race in armaments 


It is a myth, which has been too long 
accepted as truth that great armies and 
navies mean security; they cannot eliminate 
injustice, poverty, disease or ignoranc® 
they can only make such horrors inevitablé 


human race whic ive ; 
a h may survive an atom# 
% 
The price of armies and navies are indeed 
great today; so great that it is becoming if” 
creasingly difficult for ordinary people 
meet the soaring and fantastic cost of li” 
ing; because of this they must be lulled bY 
the argument that though they cannd 
afford to live neither can they afford to 4 
without armed protection against 4 
invader. ; 


But the price to be paid for disarming 
not necessarily invasion; an enemy can 
disarmed by the means of turning him int? 
a friend, _and this can be done only bY 
showing him that he is offered no threat o 
injury; a friend, by abandoning armel 
force would give him simple proof tha! 
those who speak peace, also mean peace. 


— 


LETTERS | 


DO hope some attempt will be made | 


raise the question in Parliament as 
who was responsible for having thé 
memorial salute in Korea fired in live shell® 
No other guns were in action at the time-, 
; Wal is always an outrage but ae 
reposterous. 
30 Healey Street, iat OR TG 


South Wigston, Leicester. 
“Er was considered rather disloyal 1 
Labour MPs to ask these questio! 
when a Labour Government was in 0 
but they are being asked now.” 1 
These words occur in Mr. Emrys Hugh® 
paragraph in Peace News, Feb. 15. Th 
calm acceptance of the fact that allepian® 
to one’s political party should come befor 
allegiance to one’s conscience should ma* 
us all pause. 
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86 Orchard Avenue, Parkstone. 
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“If Englishmen were as a nation to become 


non-violent at heart. they would shed im- 
perialism, they would give up the use of. 
arms. . . . The effect of such conversion 
would mean the freatest miracle of all 
ages... . And yet if non-violence is not an 
idle dream, some such thing has some day 
to come to pass somewhere. I live in that 
faith.” — Gandhi, 
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